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Politics  and  Public  Opinion  in  Japan 

BY  ROBERT  A.  SCALAPINO,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 


THE  increasing  gravity  of  world  affairs  has  con¬ 
fronted  Japan  with  some  of  the  most  perplexing 
dilemmas  ever  presented  to  that  troubled  nation. 
With  war  now  raging  in  northeast  Asia  and  threat¬ 
ening  to  engulf  the  entire  world,  Japan  seeks  a 
foreign  policy  for  the  future  which  will  carry  with 
it  some  hope  of  peace  and  reconstruction.  This 
involves  fundamental  questions  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  present  world  crisis  and  the  proper 
international  position  for  Japan.  Around  the  issues 
posed  by  these  problems  a  momentous  foreign 
policy  debate  has  developed  in  Japan.  Its  outcome 
will  be  of  profound  significance  not  only  to  the 
Japanese  people  but  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
well.  The  influence  of  external  forces  will  obvi¬ 
ously  be  very  great,  but  final  policy  decisions  will 
also  be  shaped  in  considerable  measure  by  internal 
forces.  Thus,  in  analyzing  the  debate  special  atten¬ 
tion  must  be  given  to  the  Japanese  context  with¬ 
in  which  it  has  developed,  for  its  leaders,  issues  and 
very  forms  are  closely  related  to  the  whole  complex 
background  of  postwar  Japanese  politics. 

ROLE  OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES 

It  is  important  at  the  outset  to  understand  the 
role  and  nature  of  the  Japanese  political  parties 
at  this  critical  juncture  in  the  country’s  history. 
The  present  political  immaturity  of  the  Japanese 
“common  man”  dictates  that  Japan  will  continue  to 
be  a  society  in  tutelage  long  after  the  Occupation 
relinquishes  its  current  authority.  In  this  respect 
the  future  of  Japan  does  not  differ  greatly  in  broad 
outline  from  that  of  all  Asian  nations;  however 
different  its  ends  and  means,  some  form  of  tutelage 
— whether  it  is  indigenous,  external,  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two — appears  to  dominate  Asia  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

In  the  case  of  Japan,  circumstances  have  placed 
increasingly  greater  tutelage  responsibilities  in  the 
hands  of  indigenous  leaders  as  Occupation  con¬ 
trols  have  slackened  and  as  the  new  organs  of  gov¬ 
ernment  have  begun  to  operate  with  strengthened 
although  still  limited  power.  Under  the  Japanese 


constitution  of  1946  this  leadership  is  drawn  mainly 
from  the  political  parties  which  are  now  in  a  legal 
position  to  control  the  central  organs  of  the  state 
either  singly  or  in  coalition.  Postwar  Japan  has  a 
modified  system  of  parliamentary  supremacy,  with 
the  cabinet  and  bureaucracy  legally  responsible  to 
the  two-house  Diet,  both  houses  of  which  are 
elected  by  universal  suffrage.  Thus,  with  all  of 
their  weaknesses  and  in  spite  of  the  stiff  competi¬ 
tion  of  nonelected  oflicialdom,  the  political  parties 
represent  the  focal  point  of  Japanese  politics  today 
in  a  sense  far  different  from  the  period  before  1946. 

Armed  with  this  considerable  legal  power  and 
responsibility,  the  Japanese  parties  have  been  strug¬ 
gling  for  five  years  to  establish  their  raison  d’Hre. 
The  rise  of  scores  of  “new”  parties  was  a  natural 
accompaniment  of  the  events  of  1945;  the  enforced 
dissolution  of  the  military-state  structure  and  the 
inauguration  of  democratic  reform  created  a  frame¬ 
work  for  political  competition.  Ultimately,  four 
major  parties  emerged  which,  despite  various 
changes  in  name,  have  continued  to  dominate  col¬ 
lectively  the  Japanese  political  scene.  All  of  these 
parties  have  roots  extending  into  the  prewar  era. 

LIBERAL  PARTY 

The  most  powerful  of  the  contemporary  political 
groups  is  the  strongly  conservative  Liberal  party 
now  controlling  an  absolute  majority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  lower  house  of  the  Diet,  as 
a  result  of  its  spectacular  victory  in  the  general 
elections  of  January  1949  and  in  a  position  at 
present  to  control  the  upper  house,  the  House  of 
Councillors,  with  independent  conservative  sup¬ 
port.*  The  Liberal  party  bears  a  close  resemblance 

I.  The  current  status  of  party  representation  in  the  Diet  is 
based  on  the  House  of  Representatives  elections  of  January 
1949  and  the  House  of  Councillors  elections  of  June  1950.  As 
a  result  of  these  two  elections,  Diet  representation  (of  only  the 
major  parties)  stood  as  follows,  bearing  in  mind  that  in  the 
Councillor  elections  only  a  portion  of  the  membership  is  up 
for  election  and  therefore  these  figures  reflect  in  part  the  results 
of  earlier  elections: 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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in  many  respects  to  the  prewar  Seiyul^ai,  leading 
conservative  party  of  that  period.  Its  formation 
was  undertaken  largely  by  ex-Seiyukai  men,  and 
the  party  hierarchy  has  been  heavily  staffed  with 
ex-officials  and  party  men  formerly  attached  to 
that  group.  Its  postwar  successes,  moreover,  are 
attributable  in  considerable  degree  to  this  relation¬ 
ship.  Not  only  has  it  had  a  number  of  well-known, 
experienced  leaders  but  it  has  also  been  able  to 
hold  for  the  most  part  those  areas,  particularly  in 
rural  districts,  where  the  Seiyukai  was  formerly 
strong.  Its  chief  support  continues  to  come  from 
the  business  and  middle<lass  groups  in  the  cities 
and  from  the  rural  areas,  which  vote  largely  con¬ 
servative.  The  Liberal  party  has  had  a  history  of 
strong  presidential  control,  and  its  present  leader. 
Premier  Shigeru  Yoshida,  exercises  great  personal 
power  over  the  group. 

people’s  democratic  party 

Another  national  party,  the  People’s  Democratic 
party,  has  also  had  fairly  close  ties  in  terms  of 
personnel  and  organization  with  the  prewar  con¬ 
servative  parties,  particularly  the  Minseito,  second 
major  party  until  1940.  Its  formation  in  1945  was 
undertaken  by  a  number  of  Minseito  veterans; 
while  many  of  these  were  subsequently  purged  as 
were  a  number  of  the  original  Liberal  sponsors,  a 
nucleus  remained.  These,  together  with  certain  ex¬ 
officials,  particularly  leaders  from  the  diplomatic 
field,  have  formed  the  core  of  conservative  party 
leadership  in  both  the  Democratic  and  the  Lib¬ 
eral  parties.  The  Democratic  party  has  sometimes 
been  described  as  the  “middle  way”  party  between 
ultraconservatism  and  socialism,  but  this  descrip¬ 
tion  is  inexact  in  many  respects.  While  the  party 
has  an  element  which  favors  “modern  progressive 
reform”  within  the  free  enterprise  system  and  the 
Democratic  platform  reflects  this  sentiment,  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  its  leaders  have  been  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  Liberals  more  by  personality  than 
by  policy  issues.  Indeed,  two  amalgamations  be¬ 
tween  factions  of  the  Democrats  and  the  Liberals 
have  taken  place  since  1946,  and  there  has  long 
been  agitation  for  a  general  union  of  conservative 
forces.  The  elections  of  1949  and  1950  which  left 


House  of  House  of 

Major  Parties  Representatives  (1949)  Councillors  {1950) 
Liberals  264  76 

Social  Democrats  48  61 

Democrats  69  29 

Communists  35  4 

Ryofu^u/^ai  (upper  house 

conservative  group)  50 


There  have,  of  course,  been  certain  important  changes  in  the 
lower  house  representation  since  1949,  with  various  amalgama¬ 
tions,  deaths  and  purges  taking  place.  The  over-all  picture  is 
still  the  sanje,  however. 


The  mission  to  Japan  of  John  Foster  Dulles, 
Republican  adviser  to  the  Department  of 
State,  who  examined  with  American  military 
leaders  and  Japanese  officials  in  Tokyo  the 
possiblity  of  a  peace  treaty,  has  raised  many 
questions  in  the  minds  of  Americans  about 
the  future  prospects  of  our  World  War  II 
enemy.  What  is  the  present  political  align¬ 
ment  in  Japan?  What  are  the  principal  ob-  ! 
jectives  of  the  Japanese  political  parties  in 
domestic  and  foreign  affairs?  Are  Japanese 
political  spokesmen  for  or  against  the  grant 
of  military  bases  to  the  United  States?  What 
do  they  think  about  the  rearmament  of 
Japan?  Mo.st  important  of  all — if  we  are  to 
look  to  the  further  democratization  of  Japan 
i  — how  do  the  Japanese  people  view  the  fu¬ 
ture  role  of  their  country?  For  concrete,  well- 
I  informed  answers  to  these  questions,  the 
Research  Staff  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa¬ 
tion  has  turned  to  Professor  Scalapino  of  the 
University  of  California  who  has  thorough 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  political  situation 
in  Japan. 

the  Democrats  a  minor  fo’-ce  in  the  Diet,  stimu¬ 
lated  the  hopes  of  certain  conservatives  that  this 
could  be  accomplished.  Existing  personality  cleav¬ 
ages  and  disagreements  over  office-sharing,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  to  be  formidable  obstacles,  and  more 
recently  the  remaining  Democrats  have  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  “depurge”  rulings  of  October 
1950,  which  make  available  to  them  many  promi¬ 
nent  personages  formerly  affiliated  with  their  ranks. 
There  are  also  indications  that  the  Democrats  may 
raise  some  serious  issues,  especially  in  the  realm 
of  foreign  policy,  with  the  Liberals.  Whether  these 
factors  will  alter  the  present  precarious  Demo¬ 
cratic  position  remains  to  be  seen. 

SOCIAL  DEMOCRATS 

Currently,  the  most  potent  political  opponent 
faced  by  the  Liberals  is  the  Socialist  party,  which 
has  adopted  the  English  designation,  “Socid  Demo¬ 
cratic  party.”  This  party  emerged  in  the  latter 
months  of  1945  after  prodigious  and  initially  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  to  knit  together  the  disunited  elements 
of  the  old  prewar  proletarian  parties,  exclusive  of  the 
Communists.  Its  leaders,  including  Tetsu  Kataya- 
ma  (former  party  secretary  and  premier),  Inajiro 
Asanuma  (present  secretary),  Mosaburo  Suzuki, 
Kanju  Kato  and  many  others  came  from  a  back¬ 
ground  of  labor  union  and  proletarian  party  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  prewar  era. 
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POLITICS  AND  PUBLIC  OPINION  IN  JAPAN 


Although  weak  in  experienced  leadership  at  the 
national  level,  in  strong  political  connections  and 
in  prewar  bases  of  support,  the  Social  Democrats 
counted  heavily  on  the  general  tide  of  reform  and 
the  emergence  of  such  groups  as  organized  labor 
and  emancipated  intellectuals  to  forward  their 
cause.  This  hope  has  proved  to  be  valid  in  certain 
respects,  and  the  second  general  election  after  the 
war,  held  in  April  1947,  gave  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  the  largest  number  of  seats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  held  by  any  single  party,  although 
they  polled  only  about  one-quarter  of  the  total  vote. 

Following  this  victory,  however,  the  fortunes  of 
the  Social  Democrats  declined,  possibly  reaching 
their  low  ebb  in  the  1949  elections.  The  reasons 
for  this  decline  are  complex,  but  three  central 
factors  stand  out.  In  the  first  place,  their  minority 
status  dictated  a  coalition  government  with  the 
Democratic  and  Cooperative  parties  if  they  were 
to  assume  power;  the  resultant  Katayama-Ashida 
and  Ashida-Katayama  governments  of  1947  and 
1948  were  marked  by  bitter  wrangling,  inaction 
and  a  series  of  explosive  scandals  involving  some 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  coalition  parties, 
with  final  capitulation  to  the  Liberals  even  before 
they  reaped  their  reward  in  the  1949  elections. 
Moreover,  coalition  efforts  highlighted  the  intense 
ideological  cleavages  which  have  always  plagued 
the  Social  Democratic  party  and  on  occasion  have 
split  it  asunder.  Despite  the  early  successful  efforts 
to  fashion  a  single  party  out  of  the  many  prewar 
factions,  the  Social  Democrats  have  in  reality  con¬ 
stituted  at  least  three  parties,  with  strong  “rightist,” 
“moderate”  and  “leftist”  elements  represented. 
These  groups  have  differed  on  such  fundamental 
issues  as  the  proper  basis  for  a  socialist  ideology 
and  the  requirements  for  coalition  with  outside 
groups,  not  to  mention  a  host  of  specific  issues. 
Even  in  those  cases  where  the  differences  were 
moderate,  debate  has  been  acrimonious,  and  the 
Social  Democrats  still  represent  an  uneasy  coali¬ 
tion  of  diverse  forces,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
very  moderate  middle<lass  socialists  to  a  small 
minority  on  the  far  left  who  may  not  have  for¬ 
saken  completely  the  concept  of  a  “popular  front” 
with  the  Communists. 

Finally,  any  analysis  of  socialist  decline  which 
does  not  picture  the  role  of  the  Occupation  au¬ 
thorities  would  be  inadequate  and  would  leave  out 
a  very  important  quotient  in  the  Japanese  political 
scene.  Occupation  policies  have  increasingly  come 
into  conflict  with  those  of  the  Social  Democrats, 
both  at  the  level  of  domestic  and  of  what  might  be 
termed  “foreign”  policy.  In  underwriting  a  fiscal 
and  economic  blueprint  for  Japan,  in  helping  to 
construct  and  revise  policy  on  labor,  security  and 


Communist  issues,  the  Occupation  has  strongly 
supported  the  conservative  cause.  While  the  Social 
Democrats  have  been  aware  of  this  situation  and 
to  a  certain  degree  resentful  of  it,  they  have  been 
unable  to  counteract  it  effectively.  Despite  these 
obstacles,  the  Social  Democrats  benefited  from  the 
cumulative  problems  of  the  Yoshida  government 
to  make  a  rather  surprising  comeback  in  the  Coun¬ 
cillors  elections  of  June  1950  and,  reunited  at  least 
temporarily,  they  promise  to  offer  substantial  com¬ 
petition  in  the  future.  Their  strength  is  at  present 
based  on  the  urban  areas — with  special  emphasis 
on  the  labor  class,  for  whose  support  they  vie  with 
the  Communists — and  also  on  intellectual,  student 
and  some  lower  middle-class  backing.  The  recent 
decline  of  the  Japanese  Communists  has  aided  the 
Social  Democrats  to  capture  or  recapture  some  of 
this  crucial  vote,  but  they  remain  basically  weak  in 
the  rural  areas. 


COMMUNISTS 


The  fourth  party  of  current  national  significance 
in  Japan  is  the  Communist  party,  even  though 
today  it  is  extremely  circumscribed  by  recent  purge 
edicts  and  legal  enactments  and  may  eventually 
be  outlawed  completely.  In  the  prewar  period  the 
Japanese  Communist  party  was  forced  to  remain 
an  illegal,  underground  movement.  Its  open  for¬ 
mation  came  only  with  the  broad  SCAP  directives 
on  civil  liberties  and  the  release  of  political  prison¬ 
ers.  Almost  immediately  after  their  release  from 
many  years  in  prison,  a  small  group  of  veteran 
Japanese  Communists  led  by  Kyuichi  Tokuda  or¬ 
ganized  the  Communist  party  in  the  fall  of  1945. 
Later  a  second  prominent  leader  was  added  when 
Sanzo  Nozaka  returned  to  Japan  in  January  1946. 

In  its  five  years  of  legal  existence  the  Japanese 
Communist  party  has  had  an  explosive  career. 
While  it  has  never  constituted  any  substantial 
threat  numerically  to  the  democratic  parties,  it  was 
able  to  capitalize  on  their  weaknesses,  making  a 
strenuous  grass-roots  appeal  to  the  intellectual  and 
lower-income  economic  groups  which  resulted  in 
substantial  membership  and  electoral  gains.  These 
gains  reached  their  high  point  in  the  1949  elec¬ 
tions,  which  showed  some  tendencies  toward  the 
polarization  of  power  at  the  two  extremes  of  the 
Japanese  political  spectrum;  the  Communists 
jumped  from  four  to  thirty-five  seats  in  the  lower 
house  and  more  than  doubled  their  vote.  This  vote, 
however,  still  constituted  only  12  per  cent  of  the 
total  vote,  or  much  less  than  that  in  many  Western 
European  countries. 

Following  this  election,  moreover.  Communist 
fortunes  declined  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  In¬ 
ternal  dissension  within  the  party  has  always  been 
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strong,  although  much  of  it  has  been  kept  from 
the  public  eye;  a  full  understanding  of  its  real 
causes  would  be  most  revealing.  It  is  probable 
that  there  was  some  relationship  between  this  in¬ 
ternal  dissension  and  the  much-publicized  Comin- 
form  attack  on  Nozaka  in  January  1950.  After 
Nozaka  had  been  attacked  vigorously  for  his  “erro¬ 
neous  petty-bourgeois”  ideas,  meaning  his  “mod¬ 
erate”  approach  to  the  Occupation  and  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  progress  toward  socialism  could  be  made 
under  it,  the  party  faced  a  major  crisis.  However, 
the  Tokuda-Nozaka  groups  weathered  the  storm; 
their  public  recantation  admitting  past  errors  was 
not  without  an  edge  of  truculence,  but  subsequently 
Communist  policy  in  Japan  was  drastically  altered 
to  contain  more  “actionism”  in  the  form  of  vio¬ 
lence  of  various  types  and  a  running  barrage  of 
vitriolic  criticism  of  the  Occupation  and  American 
policy  in  general.^  The  Communists  had  already 
lost  considerable  support  as  a  result  of  the  Comin- 
form  episode,  of  the  issue  of  Japanese  prisoners  of 
war  missing  in  Russia  and  of  the  stepped-up  tempo 
of  violence  in  policy  and  action,  when  SCAP  and 
the  Japanese  government  acted  in  a  series  of  edicts 
just  preceding  and  following  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war  to  purge  Communist  leaders,  silence 
the  Communist  press  and  place  heavy  restrictions 
on  all  Communist  activities.  Hence  the  Japanese 
Communist  party  is  at  present  a  skeletonized  unit, 
with  its  main  leaders  in  hiding  and  its  activities 
conducted  largely  through  illicit  channels.  The 
party  continues  to  exercise  its  greatest  influence 
in  certain  student  and  labor  circles,  with  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  intellectual  and  diverse  support.  While 
the  Communists  are  now  down,  however,  they 
are  by  no  means  out,  and  even  the  complete  out¬ 
lawry  of  the  party  would  not  accomplish  this  re¬ 
sult.  The  Japanese  Communists  are  eager  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  any  successes  of  international  communism 
and  also  on  major  weaknesses  or  blunders  in  the 
domestic  political  and  economic  scene.  They  will 
offer,  whether  legally  or  illegally,  the  kind  of  com¬ 
petition  which  the  democratic  parties  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  at  all  levels. 

MAIN  TRENDS  IN  PARTY  POLITICS 
Before  proceeding  to  the  question  of  policy  con¬ 
flicts  between  the  parties,  it  might  be  helpful  to 
make  certain  generalizations  about  the  postwar 
Japanese  party  movement.  First,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  party  movement  as  a  whole  in  Japan  is  still 

2.  Illustrations  of  this  can  be  found  in  Akahata  (“The  Red 
Flag”),  formerly  the  leading  daily  organ  of  the  Communist 
party,  and  in  some  of  the  many  pamphlets  which  the  party 
produced  for  mass  consumption.  One  of  particular  interest  was 
entitled  Gunjitekt  sho1{UTninch't  yosan  wo  hahu  (“To  Expose 
the  Militaristic  Colony  Budget”),  published  by  the  Communist 
party  in  April  1950. 


weak  and  woefully  inadequate  to  meet  even  the 
minimal  needs  of  a  democratic  society.  Even  if  the 
leadership  had  been  in  all  cases  unblemished  by 
scandal  and  capable  of  rising  far  above  the  level 
of  Japanese  democratic  consciousness,  the  prob¬ 
lems  would  still  have  been  monumental.  Be¬ 
queathed  a  legacy  of  failure,  the  parties  re-emerged 
in  a  period  of  great  economic  chaos,  when  most 
average  Japanese  had  to  be  concerned  as  never  be¬ 
fore  with  the  problems  of  survival.  In  spite  of  ad¬ 
vances  made  in  recovery,  the  basic  economic  prob¬ 
lems  of  Japan  have  not  been  solved  in  a  manner 
sufficient  to  give  rise  to  great  optimism  concerning 
future  standards;  whether  the  increasing  popula¬ 
tion,  which  now  totals  84  million,  can  be  supplied 
with  a  sufficient  livelihood  to  make  political  de¬ 
mocracy  in  any  form  meaningful  remains  a  crucial 
but  unanswered  question. 

Confronted  with  a  politically  immature  people, 
the  Japanese  parties  have  made  all  too  little  effort 
to  develop  internal  democracy  at  a  party  level  and 
to  seek  a  mass  basis  of  support.  Of  all  the  political 
groups,  the  Communists  have  conducted  the  most 
sustained  campaign  to  reach  the  general  public. 
Party  organization  continues  to  resemble  an  ex¬ 
clusive  club  with  tightly  knit  oligarchic  control, 
almost  complete  centralization  and  a  pitifully 
small  formal  membership.^  The  average  Japanese 
still  does  not  consider  himself  a  member  of  any 
party,  although  he  may  vote  regularly  and  have 
certain  political  opinions.  These  loose  affiliations 
are  not  so  much  a  sign  of  considered  independence 
as  of  a  lack  of  understanding  concerning  the  par¬ 
ties  and  the  basic  requirements  of  party  govern¬ 
ment;  in  some  cases,  however,  non-affiliation  rep¬ 
resents  contempt  for  all  parties,  born  out  of  past 
experiences. 

In  coping  with  these  problems  the  Japanese  par¬ 
ties  have  fallen  down  for  the  most  part  at  the  all- 
important  level  of  leadership;  quite  naturally  top 
figures  have  come  in  general  from  the  prewar  era, 
representing  in  many  cases  the  traditional  proto¬ 
type  of  Japanese  leadership.  With  few  exceptions, 
they  have  been  lacking  in  dynamism  or  popular 
appeal,  and  their  age  betrays  the  gap  in  training 
for  parliamentary  leadership  in  Japan  after  the 
1920’s.  Many  have  been  drawn  from  the  bureauc¬ 
racy,  where  a  background  of  antipathy  to  demo¬ 
cratic  processes  predominated.  A  few — and  per¬ 
haps  more  than  a  few — have  participated  in  certain 
major  scandals,  reminiscent  of  the  earlier  era,  that 
have  rocked  postwar  Japan.  The  Japanese  body 

3.  Membership  in  a  formal  sense  is  small,  partly  because  the 
absence  of  a  primary  system  does  not  necessitate  registration 
by  party  affiliation  and  all  the  major  parties  have  dues-paying 
stipulations  for  members.  These,  however,  are  not  the  con¬ 
trolling  factors  in  the  paucity  of  party  affiliations. 
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itic  desperately  awaits  the  emergence  of  new 
blood. 

Connected  with  these  problems  is  the  strong 
factionalism  still  existing  in  Japanese  politics. 
Among  the  Social  Democrats,  and  possibly  the 
Communists,  this  stems  chiefly  from  differences 
over  policy  and  ideology.  In  all  groups,  however, 
and  especially  among  the  conservatives,  factional¬ 
ism  also  reflects  sectional  and  personal  rivalries, 
abetted  by  the  traditional  “leader-follower”  rela¬ 
tionship  embedded  in  the  whole  structure  of  Japa¬ 
nese  society.  The  affiliations  between  political 
leaders  and  followers  often  derive  from  concepts 
of  personal  obligation,  loyalty  and  “filial  piety” 
rather  than  from  common  attachment  to  abstract 
political  principles.  By  creating  false  differences 
and  obscuring  real  ones,  this  factor  lends  an  air  of 
unreality  to  the  parties  which  greatly  influences 
the  Japanese  public  attitude. 

Moreover,  while  the  parties  were  given  legal 
supremacy  over  nonrepresentative  elements  by  the 
new  constitution,  in  fact  they  still  face  a  major 
challenge  from  the  Japanese  bureaucracy.  This 
challenge  proceeds  from  two  levels:  at  the  party 
level  itself,  especially  within  the  conservative  par¬ 
ties,  there  is  a  constant  struggle  for  control  between 
elements  of  an  ex-bureaucratic  background  and 
the  so-called  “pure  political”  element;  and  at  the 
general  political  level  there  is  external  pressure 
upon  the  parties  from  a  Japanese  officialdom  which 
has  necessarily  been  given  a  large  role  in  the  post¬ 
war  period.  This  problem  is  serious  chiefly  because 
an  antidemocratic  philosophy  is  still  deeply  in¬ 
grained  in  the  bureaucracy  despite  the  initiation 
of  reform  efforts.  The  cumulative  effect  of  all  these 
problems  is  that  the  contemporary  parties  remain 
individually  and  collectively  on  trial  before  the 
Japanese  people;  the  security  of  party  supremacy 
and  representative  government  is  not  yet  assured. 

Another  interesting  factor  in  postwar  Japan  has 
been  the  supremacy  of  conservatism.  The  Liberal 
party  has  stood  out  as  the  most  powerful  political 
group  throughout  almost  the  entire  period,  and  if 
the  votes  of  the  Liberal  and  Democratic  parties 
were  added  together,  an  even  more  marked  plu¬ 
rality  for  conservatism  would  be  shown.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  conservative  strength,  some  of 
which  have  already  been  suggested:  traditional 
political  connections;  the  success  of  such  measures 
as  land  reform  which  buttressed  conservatism  in 
the  rural  areas;  access  to  financial  support;  na¬ 
tionally  known  and  more  experienced  leadership; 
the  weakness  of  the  left-of-center  forces;  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  the  role  of  SCAP.**  While 

4.  SCAP,  abbreviation  for  Supreme  Commander  Allied  Powers, 
is  often  used  as  a  collective  designation  of  the  Occupation. 


the  conservatives  may  continue  to  hold  power  for  | 
some  time  to  come,  however,  it  is  well  to  reiterate  ! 
the  fact  that  fundamentally  Japanese  society  is  still 
in  flux,  and  political  affiliations  are  unsteady,  j 
capable  of  being  captured  by  opposition  forces.  In  j 
this  connection  there  has  been  a  conviction  among 
many  Japanese  that,  barring  some  sizable  upheaval, 
a  two-party  system  may  eventuate,  the  two  major 
parties  being  the  Liberals  and  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats,  with  all  other  groups  amalgamated  or  rele-  ' 
gated  to  insignificance.  Present  conditions,  how¬ 
ever,  make  such  predictions  hazardous. 

Another  factor  to  be  noted  in  connection  with 
postwar  Japanese  politics  is  the  vital  role  played  by 
the  Occupation  authorities.  Directly  or  indireedy 
SCAP  has  clearly  dominated  the  political  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  last  five  years.  Despite  SCAP  pro¬ 
fessions  of  polidcal  neutrality,  the  formadon  of 
major  policies,  “suggestions”  to  Japanese  officials, 
and  general  American  foreign  policy  pronounce¬ 
ments  relating  to  Japan  have  all  focused  Japanese 
politics  around  the  Occupation.  In  the  initial  phases 
the  Occupation  secured  an  open  acceptance  of  its 
actions  which  was  natural  under  circumstances  of 
recent  defeat  and  political  uncertainty;  that  there 
was  undercover  opposition,  especially  from  the 
conservatives,  however,  was  quite  clear.  Now  op¬ 
position  comes  in  a  slightly  more  open  form  from 
the  left-of-center,  namely  the  Social  Democrats — 
not  to  mention,  of  course,  the  Communists,  whose 
position  is  well  known. 

Attitudes  toward  the  Occupation,  however,  are 
complex  and  should  not  be  oversimplified.  While 
the  conservatives  have  been  able  to  support  with 
increasing  enthusiasm  many  of  the  Occupation 
ideas  of  the  last  three  years,  they  are  anxious  to 
show  a  greater  degree  of  independence  and  ini¬ 
tiative  and  are  by  no  means  without  grievances. 
Moreover,  there  is  prevalent  in  conservative  ranks 
an  attitude  of  “I  told  you  so”  with  regard  to  many 
of  the  new  emphases  in  SCAP  policy.  This  atti¬ 
tude  has  abetted  in  conservative  circles  a  strong 
superiority  complex  that  was  always  latent — a  feel¬ 
ing  that  while  Americans  were  well-intentioned, 
they  did  not  understand  the  problems  and  com¬ 
plexities  of  Japanese  society.  Conversely,  while  the 
Social  Democrats  would  accept  the  latter  evalua-  J 
tion  with  different  meanings  attached  and  show  ] 
an  even  greater  desire  to  obtain  both  political  and  ’ 
“ideological”  independence  from  the  United  States,  f 
there  exists  in  most  socialist’  circles  considerable  j 
appreciation  of  American  society  and  many  of  its  ^ 
values.  In  spite  of  ideological  differences,  the  So-  ; 
cial  Democrats’  political  separation  from  the  United 
States  is  basically  one  of  degree,  whereas  their 
separation  from  die  U.S.S.R.  is  one  of  kind.  Thus 
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while  the  Occupation  has  produced  increasing 
political  divisions  in  terms  of  support  and  while 
all  support  is  qualified,  the  residue  of  friendship 
for  the  United  States  left  after  five  years  of  occu¬ 
pation  is  probably  unparalleled  in  terms  of  any 
similar  undertaking.  That  this  is  partially  due  to 
factors  outside  the  realm  of  Occupation  policy 
makes  it  none  the  less  true. 

One  final  factor  ought  to  be  noted  concerning 
contemporary  Japanese  politics.  Despite  party 
weaknesses  and  the  dark  spots  in  the  Japanese 
economic-political  future  of  which  these  are  but  a 
symptom,  some  encouraging  signs  should  not  be 
ignored.  There  has  been  an  intellectual  resurgence 
of  major  proportions  in  postwar  Japan  which,  if 
not  stifled  by  unwise  repressive  measures,  may 
possibly  portend  the  stimulus  at  the  leadership 
level  which  is  so  urgently  needed.  Academic  and 
other  professional  groups  have  shown  a  vital  in¬ 
terest  in  the  political  problems  of  their  society  and 
those  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  Even  the  ordi¬ 
nary  citizen  seems  to  be  showing  increased  interest 
in  politics,  participating  in  political  discussions  and 
voting  with  greater  conviction  and  feeling  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past.  The  parties,  moreover,  are 
playing  some  role  in  this  development.  An  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  polemic  literature,  more  exten- 
tive  public  speaking  by  party  spokesmen,  and 
somewhat  greater  emphasis  on  issues  are  encour¬ 
aging  signs. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  achievement  of  even 
minimal  standards  for  an  operative  democracy  lies 
in  the  future,  but  a  new  generation  will  at  least 
have  the  advantage  of  a  broader  and  more  liberal 
education  at  the  all-important  secondary  level  than 
was  permitted  their  parents.  If  economic  condi¬ 
tions  allow  this  trend  to  continue  effectively,  Japan 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  show  the  rest  of  Asia 
that  political  democracy  can  be  synthesized  with 
the  needs  and  nature  of  an  Asian  society. 

PARTY  PROGRAMS 

Thus  the  Japanese  parties  face  critical  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  connection  with  the  future  of  their  so¬ 
ciety  and  their  own  position  in  it.  What  programs, 
domestic  and  foreign,  do  they  present  to  the  Japa¬ 
nese  people  and  the  outside  world?  In  the  field  of 
domestic  policy  the  Liberal  party  stands  put  as  the 
prototype  of  conservatism  in  its  current  Japanese 
setting.  The  Liberals  have  proclaimed  that  their 
objective  is  the  molding  of  such  concepts  of  classi¬ 
cal  liberalism  as  “individualism,”  “free  enterprise” 
and  “limited  government”  to  fit  the  needs  of  Japa¬ 
nese  society.’  Beneath  these  symbolisms  the  Lib- 

5.  The  LiberaU  vigorously  deny  that  they  espouse  an  un¬ 
modified  program  of  “classical  liberalism”;  they  point  to  their 


erals  have  espoused  a  program  emphasizing  rights 
to  private  enterprise,  retrenchment  rather  than  ex¬ 
pansion  of  government  controls  and  ownership, 
and  strict  governmental  economy  including  siz¬ 
able  cuts  in  the  bureaucracy  and  limited  expendi¬ 
tures  for  social  welfare  measures.  Much  of  Liberal 
electioneering  before  the  last  election  and,  indeed, 
for  the  entire  period  of  its  administration  has  been 
on  the  anti-Communist  issue.  The  Liberals  have 
sought  to  make  the  Communists  their  chief  op¬ 
ponents  in  the  eyes  of  the  voters  and  have  promised 
strong  measures  in  dealing  with  the  Communist 
problem.*  The  subsequent  purges  initiated  by 
SCAP  met  with  hearty  Liberal  endorsement  and 
the  party  has  approved  a  number  of  implementing 
measures  affecting  public  demonstrations,  meet¬ 
ings,  the  press,  and  educational  policy.  While  the 
Liberal  party  has  not  yet  taken  an  oflicial  stand 
in  favor  of  outlawing  the  Communist  party,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  would  adopt  such  a  position 
if  encouraged  by  SCAP. 

It  is  natural  that  the  latter  part  of  the  Occupa¬ 
tion  has  witnessed  the  development  of  a  growing 
cooperation  between  the  Liberals  and  Occupation 
officials.  This  relationship  is  in  general  flexible, 
informal  and  by  no  means  wholly  planned,  but 
stems  from  similarities  in  general  political  atti¬ 
tudes  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Liberals  are  in  a 
position  at  present  to  dominate  the  Japanese  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Occupation  has  never  shown  any 
open  favoritism  among  the  political  parties — ex¬ 
cept  for  the  non-Communist  parties  as  opposed  to 
the  Communists — but  the  antipathy  with  which  it 
has  viewed  socialism  and  the  general  actions  it  has 
taken  to  pattern  Japan’s  economy  as  far  as  possible 
along  American  lines  cannot  be  concealed.  The 
Liberals  have  responded  by  staunchly  defending 
^American  policy  in  Japan  in  most  respects  and,  as 
noted  below,  by  standing  for  a  strongly  pro-Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  policy. 

It  is  probably  no  secret  to  informed  observers 
of  Japanese  politics,  however,  that  at  one  time  the 
Democrats  represented  a  more  substantial  hope  to 
a  number  of  SCAP  personnel  than  the  Liberals. 
Many  envisaged  a  strong  progressive  party  which 
could  hew  a  middle  path  between  the  Liberals  and 
the  Social  Democrats.  In  terms  of  a  domestic  pro¬ 
gram  the  Democrats  did  some  vague  justice  to  this 
hope.  The  Democratic  party  has  stood  on  a  broad 

support  of  “reformed  capitalism"  in  ternu  of  various  SCAP 
measures  and  their  acknowledgement  of  state  responsibilities  for 
certain  welfare  measures.  See  H^aga  to  no  seisaku  (“The  Poli¬ 
cies  of  Our  Party”),  published  in  April  1950  by  the  Liberal 
party  headquarters,  esp.  pp.  8-10. 

6.  See  Jiyuto  wa  i^o^umtn  wo  shinzuru!  ‘“ITie  Liberal  Party 
Believes  in  the  People  I”  pamphlet  published  by  the  Liberals  in 
April  1950,  esp.  pp.  13-18. 
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program  of  “reformed  capitalism”  with  emphasis 
on  social  welfare  measures  previously  neglected 
in  Japanese  society.  After  its  most  recent  reor¬ 
ganization  in  April  1950,  the  party  program  called 
for  a  basis  of  “social  solidarity”  and  the  “coopera¬ 
tive  spirit,”  with  the  chief  task  being  to  effect  a 
synthesis  between  freedom  of  production  and  live¬ 
lihood  guarantees.^  The  new  platform  proclaimed 
the  Democratic  party  as  a  progressive  “third  force” 
in  Japan,  seeking  to  lead  the  Japanese  people  along 
the  path  of  friendly  love,  justice  and  cooperation.® 

While  the  Democrats  have  often  sought  to  apply 
this  “third  force”  principle  in  specific  policy  recom¬ 
mendations,  their  over-all  domestic  program  does 
not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  the  Liberals  and 
much  of  it  remains  abstract.  In  truth,  as  has  al¬ 
ready  been  suggested,  the  differences  between  the 
two  groups  do  not  stem  basically  from  policy 
cleavages,  although  the  Democrats  have  sought  to 
create  these  so  as  to  Justify  and  promote  their 
existence. 

The  Social  Democrats,  despite  internal  dissen¬ 
sion,  stand  on  a  domestic  platform  the  broad  out¬ 
lines  of  which  are  fairly  clear.  Based  on  demo¬ 
cratic  socialism,  the  party  advocates  the  elimination 
of  the  capitalist  system  through  an  evolutionary 
process  and  the  maintenance  of  parliamentary 
institutions.  As  with  most  social-democratic  move¬ 
ments,  there  is  a  wide  variance  of  opinion  within 
the  party  as  to  the  timing  and  degree  of  socialism; 
the  dominant  faction  at  present,  however,  is 
strongly  influenced  by  the  British  Labor  party,  and 
undoubtedly  British  socialist  experiments  will  have 
a  pronounced  effect  on  the  main  outlines  of  Japa¬ 
nese  socialist  policy.  The  initial  steps  advocated  by 
the  party  are  the  nationalization  of  basic  and 
“monopolistic”  industries,  a  broadening  of  the  land 
reform  program,  and  a  strong  backing  of  coopera¬ 
tives  both  in  agriculture  and  in  business.^ 

The  Social  Democrats  have  sharply  attacked  the 
conservatives,  especially  the  Liberals,  in  the  realm 
of  domestic  policy  on  many  scores.  Their  criti¬ 
cisms  add  up  to  a  general  charge  of  callous  disre¬ 
gard  for  the  welfare  of  the  lower  economic  classes 
and  the  promotion  of  policies  benefiting  only  the 
“privileged  groups.”  In  addition,  the  Socialists  have 
vigorously  opposed  the  Liberal  “anti-Communist” 
policy  as  a  general  threat  to  Japanese  civil  liber- 

7.  Sec  the  Nippon  Times,  April  29,  1950,  p.  i. 

8.  Ibid. 

9.  See  Nihon  Sha\mto  Sangiin  senf^yo  seisal^u  no  h^cusetsu 
(“An  Explanation  of  the  Japanese  Social  Democratic  Party  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  House  of  Councillors  Elections”),  published  in 
May  1950  by  the  Social  Democratic  party  headquarters.  Also 
Nihon  Shakaito  dm  ro\hai  rinji  daikm  to\ushu  ("Collection  of 
the  Sixth  Extraordinary  General  Convention  of  the  Japanese 
Democratic  Party”),  Information  Report  No.  7,  by  the  Social 
Democratic  party  headquarters,  no  publication  date. 


ties.'®  It  is  to  be  noted  that  many  of  these  criticisms 
apply  equally  to  SCAB  policies,  a  fact  increasingly 
obvious  to  the  Japanese  people. 

The  Oimmunist  issue  is  of  particular  interest, 
especially  since  it  suggests  some  parallels  with 
current  American  politics.  The  anti-Communist 
trend  in  Socialist  polemics  has  grown  increasingly 
more  vitriolic  in  the  past  two  years;  at  the  same 
time,  however,  the  Social  Democrats  have  viewed 
with  profound  alarm  SCAP-Liberal  regulations 
affecting  civil  liberties,  maintaining  that  these  not 
only  resemble  the  restrictions  of  the  prewar  period 
but,  as  policies  substituting  suppression  for  much- 
needed  reason  and  reform,  they  fail  to  meet  the 
Communist  challenge.  In  this  matter  as  in  many 
others,  however,  current  trends  do  not  favor  a  re¬ 
versal  of  policy.  Indeed,  the  Social  Democrats  to¬ 
day  are  tormented  and  frustrated  more  than  any 
other  group  in  Japan  by  what  they  regard  as  the 
fateful  march  of  events  away  from  the  ideals  they 
support  and  consider  absolutely  necessary. 

The  views  of  the  Japanese  Communist  party 
were  kept  constantly  before  the  people  by  an  un¬ 
ending  series  of  pamphlets,  mass  meetings  and 
demonstrations  until  these  were  curtailed  by  offi¬ 
cial  action."  As  already  suggested,  however,  there 
are  many  unanswered  questions  about  the  Japanese 
Communists  which  might  be  of  considerable  sig¬ 
nificance;  some  of  these  pertain  to  their  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the 
Kremlin.  In  terms  of  proclaimed  policy,  however, 
the  stand  of  the  Japanese  Ckimmunists  is  clear.  The 
influence  of  the  Chinese  Communist  movement  has 
been  exceedingly  strong.  In  calling  for  a  “people’s 
democracy”  based  upon  the  dictatorship  of  “demo¬ 
cratic  forces  led  by  the  Communist  party,”  the 
Japanese  (Communists  have  resorted  to  orthodox 
Communist  definitions.  They  have  relegated  ap¬ 
proximately  10  per  cent  of  the  people  to  classifica¬ 
tions  of  “state  enemies,”  “Fascists,”  and  “assorted 
criminals,”  making  a  play  for  the  remaining  90  per 
cent,  who  include  not  only  the  urban  proletariat 
but  also  peasants,  small  and  medium  businessmen, 
professional  people  and  students.  The  primary  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  (Communist  appeal  has  been  directed 

10.  Sec  the  Nippon  Times,  Oct.  3,  1950,  p.  i. 

11.  Communist  pamphlets  have  been  directed  not  only  to 
broad  categories  such  as  labor,  small  business,  farmers,  youth, 
etc.,  but  even  to  units  within  these  groups  such  as  miners, 
transportation  workers  and  communications  workers.  For  an 
example  of  the  range  of  subjects  covered,  note  the  following: 
Atarashii  no\a  k^iei  (“Program  for  the  New  Farm  Family”),  by 
Yamada  Katsujiro;  Keisatsu  kph.K‘*  ”0  fuhkptsu  (“The  Revival 
of  a  Police  State”),  by  Hosokawa  Karoku;  Tatahau  tanko 
rodosha  (“The  Struggling  Coal-Mine  Workers”),  by  Tsuzura 
Wataru;  Roma  Hoo  no  himitsu  (“The  Secret  of  the  Roman 
Pope”),  by  Takakura  Teru;  Atarashii  Chukp\u  to  Nihon  (“The 
New  China  and  Japan”),  by  Nozaka  Sanzo. 
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at  immediate  and,  from  their  point  of  view,  short- 
range  reforms  in  such  fields  as  labor,  business, 
taxation,  education  and  self-government;'^  many 
of  their  proposals  could  find  broad  support  from 
numerous  non-Communists.  Indeed,  it  is  this  tech¬ 
nique  of  superimposing  appealing  reforms  over 
their  basic  goals  and  striking  hard  at  certain  legiti¬ 
mate  grievances  which  has  paid  the  Communists 
such  voting  dividends  as  they  have  won.  That 
their  ultimate  goal  is  complete  collectivization  un¬ 
der  the  “guidance”  of  the  party  dictatorship,  how¬ 
ever,  is  made  perfectly  clear,  and  the  orthodox 
Communist  tactics  in  its  achievement  are  stoutly 
defended.  Whatever  mysteries  surround  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Communist  party’s  internal  dissension  and 
foreign  relationships,  its  current  political  and  ideo¬ 
logical  affiliations  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Comin- 
form  are  matters  of  voluminous  public  record. 

PARTIES  AND  FOREIGN  POLICY 

From  this  background  of  Japanese  politics  and 
parties,  the  foreign  policy  views  of  the  various 
elements  take  their  present  shape  and  meaning. 
The  debate  has  been  shaped  around  two  broad 
issues:  first,  What  is  the  true  nature  of  the  present 
world  crisis?;  second,  What  should  the  Japanese 
role  be  in  world  affairs?  The  latter  question  has 
been  argued  in  terms  of  the  former  and  with  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  issues  of  security,  independence 
and  avoidance  of  war. 

Both  the  conservative  parties  now  analyze  the 
present  crisis  in  a  similar  manner  and  one  which 
accords  with  the  official  views  of  the  United  States. 
They  view  international  communism  as  an  in¬ 
nately  aggressive,  imperialist  force  under  the  aegis 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  using  “peace”  as  a  pretext  for  in¬ 
citing  “civil  wars”  and  posing  a  direct  threat  to 
Japan.  They  staunchly  defend  the  action  of  the 
UN  in  Korea  and  support  the  general  program 
of  military  strength  being  fostered  by  the  United 
States  among  those  nations  opposed  to  Russia. 
They  see  Japanese  security  as  safeguarded  only 
through  joining  the  “pro-American”  bloc.'* 

Nevertheless,  there  is  the  possibility  at  present 
of  some  substantial  disagreement  between  the  two 
parties  on  specific  policies.  While  both  now  sup¬ 
port  an  immediate  peace  treaty  with  the  anti- 
Communist  allied  powers  and  entry  into  the  UN 
as  a  partner  of  the  “free  nations,”  the  question  of 
how  to  protect  Japanese  security  may  become  an 
issue  between  them.  The  Liberals  have  finally 

12.  See  Nihon  Kyosanto  kettei  ho\oku  shu,  "A  Collection  of 
Reports  of  Japanese  Communist  Party  Decisions,”  republished 
May  1949  by  the  Japanese  Communist  Party  Propaganda  and 
Education  Bureau. 

13.  For  an  excellent  summary  of  the  Liberal  position,  see 
Jiyuto  wa  f(pkumin  wo  shinzuru!,  cited,  pp.  3-8. 
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been  publicly  committed  to  the  support  of  Ameri¬ 
can  post-treaty  military  bases  by  Premier  Yoshida. 
On  February  ii,  1951,  in  the  course  of  joint  state¬ 
ments  by  Yoshida  and  John  Foster  Dulles,  the 
premier  espoused  the  retention  of  American  bases 
in  and  around  Japan  after  the  treaty.  His  state¬ 
ment  removed  the  past  ambiguity  surrounding  the 
Liberal  position  on  post-treaty  bases.'"*  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  the  procrastination  was  the  result  of  a  variety 
of  factors,  including  doubts  about  public  reaction, 
the  desire  for  proper  timing  and,  quite  possibly 
uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  premier  and  other 
party  members.  It  is  probable  that  American  ne¬ 
gotiations  played  an  important  role  in  the  final 
decision.  As  yet,  however,  Yoshida  and  the  Lib¬ 
erals  have  not  favored  immediate  rearmament, 
although  they  have  sponsored  the  development  of 
an  enlarged  auxiliary  police  force  which  is  now 
training.  In  the  past  Liberal  spokesmen,  including 
the  premier,  have  frequently  argued  that  rearma¬ 
ment  would  be  an  unwise  step  from  both  a  politi¬ 
cal  and  an  economic  standpoint.'*  Very  recent 
statements  have  shown  somewhat  greater  caution, 
but  the  premier  has  continued  to  view  such  a 
move  as  presently  unwarranted.  Possibly  the  Lib¬ 
erals  will  support  a  “limited  rearmament”  involv¬ 
ing  the  auxiliary  police,  but  their  future  course  in 
this  respect  has  not  been  clarified. 

The  Democrats,  in  the  space  of  less  than  a  year, 
have  moved  from  a  position  roughly  similar  to 
that  of  the  Socialists  to  one  auguring  support  for 
immediate  rearmament.  This  shift  contains  with¬ 
in  it  elements  of  opportunism,  political  strategy 
and  changing  sentiments.  The  disastrous  defeat 
suffered  in  the  1950  Councillor  elections,  together 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  menacing  world  situation,  caused  them  to 
move  swiftly  toward  the  Liberal  appraisal  of  world 
developments.'^  In  December  1950  Ashida,  promi¬ 
nent  Democratic  spokesman,  became  the  first 
Japanese  politician  of  note  to  espouse  publicly  im¬ 
mediate  Japanese  rearmament.  Whether  the  Demo¬ 
crats  will  stand  officially  on  a  program  of  inde¬ 
pendent  self-defense  as  an  alternative  to  dependence 

14.  See  statements  by  Yoshida  as  quoted  in  the  Nippon  Times, 
May  9,  1950,  p.  i;  also  May  23,  1950,  p.  i. 

15.  Ibid.,  July  18,  1950,  p.  I.  On  Oct.  2,  1950  the  Liberal 
party’s  Foreign  Affairs  Research  Committee  stated  that  Japan 
was  determined  to  adhere  to  the  constitutional  stipulation  re¬ 
nouncing  war  and  armaments  and  was  also  determined  to  ful¬ 
fill  her  obligations  as  an  element  of  the  stabilizing  influences  in 
the  Far  East.  See  ibid.,  Oct.  3,  1950,  p.  1. 

16.  On  April  26,  1950  the  Democrats  joined  with  other  oppo¬ 
sition  parties,  excluding  the  Communists,  in  a  statement  calling 
for  an  over-all  peace  with  the  Allies  and  permanent  neutrality 
for  Japan,  opposing  military  bases  or  rearmament.  See  ibid., 
May  2,  1950,  p.  I.  Shortly  thereafter,  on  May  2,  the  same 
groups  presented  a  nonconfidence  motion  based  in  part  on  these 
objections. 
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upon  American  bases  has  not  yet  been  made  com¬ 
pletely  clear.  Should  this  develop,  an  immediate 
election  based  upon  this  issue  between  the  con¬ 
servatives  and  those  presenting  the  Socialist  alterna¬ 
tive  would  prove  very  interesting.  There  is  little 
likelihood  of  such  an  election  now,  however,  even 
if  this  split  should  occur,  for  the  next  general  elec¬ 
tions  probably  need  not  be  held  before  1953  in 
view  of  the  current  Liberal  majority. 

Despite  the  possibilities  of  Liberal-Democratic 
cleavage,  the  Social  Democrats  at  present  offer  the 
real  opposition  in  foreign  as  in  domestic  policy. 
The  conservative  analysis  of  world  events  contains 
much  within  it  that  the  Sociahsts  can  accept,  but 
substantial  differences  still  remain  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  views.  In  contrast  to  the  more  or  less  black 
and  white  picture  presented  by  the  conservatives, 
the  Social  Democrats  prefer  to  depict  the  interna¬ 
tional  situation  in  varying  shades  of  gray.  While 
the  Communists  are  now  garbed  with  much  the 
deeper  hue,  the  Japanese  Socialists  find  no  little 
fault  with  the  actions  of  the  West,  particularly  the 
United  States.  Underlying  their  criticism  is  a  be¬ 
lief  not  yet  extinguished  that  some  compromise  or 
modus  Vivendi  is  possible  which  will  prevent  a 
third  world  war  and  that  the  United  States  has 
not  developed  policies  which  would  encourage 
this,  but  has  instead  relied  increasingly  upon  a 
program  compounded  of  threats  and  demands  for 
“unconditional  surrender.” 

While  many  Socialists  have  been  sympathetic  to 
the  American-UN  cause  since  the  Korean  war, 
this  has  not  dimmed  their  conviction  that  “free 
enterprise”  capitalism  has  its  own  integral  sins 
which  are  evidenced  in  the  fields  of  both  domestic 
and  foreign  policy.  They  believe  the  possibilities 
of  extreme  rightism  in  Japan  arc  more  real  than 
the  threat  of  communism;  they  do  not  believe  that 
Japanese  security  is  threatened  by  the  U.S.S.R.  or 
its  satellites;  and  they  are  convinced  that  commu¬ 
nism  at  internal  and  international  levels  can  only 
be  met  by  a  program  of  drastic  reform. 

Consequently,  the  Social  Democrats  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  support  a  foreign  policy  of  absolute  neu¬ 
trality,  entrance  into  the  UN  uncommitted  to 
either  “camp,”  and  complete  opposition  to  either 
rearmament  or  post-treaty  American  military 
bases.'’  Their  arguments  for  this  policy  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  i.  Partisan  participation 
by  Japan  or  preparations  along  these  lines  might 
well  bring  on  total  war,  subjecting  Japan  to  mer¬ 
ciless  attacks  and  complete  devastation.  For  Japan, 
war  of  any  type  would  be  a  complete  disaster. 

2.  Having  renounced  war  and  militarization, 

17.  Sec  Nihon  Sha/^aito  Sangiin  senhyo  seUa\u  no  kmsetsu, 
cited,  pp.  123-28. 


Japan  should  maintain  this  noble  ideal,  seeking  to 
guide  the  rest  of  the  world  by  example  and  form¬ 
ing  a  part  of  that  “third  force”  centering  around 
nations  like  India  which  can  exercise  great  moral  1 
and  political  influence  on  the  major  disputants,  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Only  under  a 
policy  of  neutrality  can  this  role  be  played. 

3.  Ideologically,  Japan  should  not  be  committed  ’ 
to  either  capitalism  or  communism;  politically,  it  ; 
should  be  sovereign  and  independent,  fighting 
against  imperialism  and  foreign  controls  of  all 
types. 

4.  Japan  can  and  should  enter  the  UN,  continue 
to  support  these  beliefs,  seek  friendship  with  all 
nations,  and  trust  all  to  respect  its  territorial  in¬ 
tegrity  and  sovereign  rights.  It  must,  however,  seek 
certain  reservations  to  UN  membership,  consistent 
with  its  special  status  of  having  abjured  force. 

These  arguments  have  run  throughout  Social 
Democratic  literature  and  public  statements.  There 
is  as  yet  no  indication  that  most  Socialists  think 
them  any  less  valid  because  of  the  strong  prob¬ 
ability  that  they  will  not  prevail.  What  position 
the  party  will  take  after  a  series  of  fails  accomplis 
and  what  influence  it  will  have  with  the  electorate 
is  not  yet  clear. 

The  Japanese  Communists  are  at  present  ortho¬ 
dox  spokesmen  for  the  Cominform  and  Soviet 
Union  foreign  policy.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
there  are  no  moderate  words  in  the  Communist 
vocabulary.  Proclaiming  the  United  States  and  its 
“satellites”  in  the  UN  as  “warmongers”  and  “rapa¬ 
cious  imperialists,”  the  Japanese  Communists  laud 
the  Soviet  Union  as  “leader  of  the  peaceful,  pro¬ 
gressive  nations.”  With  “peace”  and  “democracy” 
as  their  slogans,  they  devote  themselves  to  emo¬ 
tional  orgasms  over  the  marvels  of  the  Soviet 
world  and  the  iniquitous  sins  of  the  decadent 
non-Communist  societies.  Despite  the  order  of 
silence,  their  message  is  still  circulated  through 
various  channels  to  the  Japanese  people.  Naturally  j 
they  oppose  rearmament  and  military  bases  under  | 
present  conditions,  but  they  are  scarcely  in  favor  ] 
of  neutrality.  | 

WHAT  THE  JAPANESE  PEOPLE  THINK 

Public  opinion  in  Japan  is  a  factor  of  new  but 
growing  importance,  and  it  may  prove  to  be  cru¬ 
cial  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  Yet  in  the  face 
of  very  limited  evidence,  no  one  can  state  with 
any  great  assurance  the  current  status  of  such 
opinion,  especially  in  this  period  of  great  fluidity. 
Indeed,  its  most  pronounced  characteristics  seem 
to  be  uncertainty,  confusion  and  anxiety.  This  is 
entirely  understandable  in  view  of  the  grave  com¬ 
plexities  and  risks  posed. 
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There  are  two  important  factors  in  connection 
with  Japanese  opinion,  however,  which  seem  fairly 
clear  at  the  present  time.  The  first  is  the  fact  that 
the  chief  motivation  behind  Japanese  public  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  alternative  policies  is  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  remain  out  of  any  future  war.  The  enor¬ 
mous  destruction  wrought  by  the  last  war  still 
haunts  the  land;  few  families  avoided  losing  some 
member  or  close  friend.  The  major  risks  and  lim¬ 
ited  gains  of  another  war  appear  to  most  Japanese 
out  of  all  proportion  to  each  other.  How  to  avoid 
war  and  maintain  national  independence  is  upper¬ 
most  in  the  Japanese  mind. 

It  is  also  clear  that  there  has  been  some  shift 
of  opinion  within  the  last  year  with  regard  to 
foreign  policy  tactics.  The  issue  of  security  has 
become  a  more  prominent  one  as  a  result  of  the 
menacing  international  situation,  and  this  has  af¬ 
fected  a  certain  portion  of  the  Japanese  public. 
Until  recently  there  was  every  indication  that  a 
sizeable  majority  of  Japanese  holding  positive 
opinions  were  opposed  to  rearmament  or  post¬ 
treaty  military  bases  and  favored  a  policy  of  neu¬ 
trality.  Evidence  of  opposition  to  post-treaty  Ameri¬ 
can  bases  inside  Japan  was  particularly  strong, 
such  opposition  stemming  both  from  the  risks  of 
involvement  in  war  and  the  possibilities  of  jeopard¬ 
izing  complete  independence.  Indeed,  as  the 
question  of  security  loomed  up,  there  was  some 
indication  that  rearmament  with  stipulations  that 
it  be  used  only  for  home  defense  would  have  been 
i  more  popular  than  post-treaty  American  bases.^® 

18.  One  important  poll  on  the  issue  of  foreign  policy  was 
released  on  November  15,  1950  by  the  influential  Asahi, 
which  reportedly  uses  the  latest  scientific  polling  techniques. 
Persons  polled  numbered  2,641,  selected  according  to  education, 
background,  party  affiliations  and  other  factors.  On  the  question 
of  post-treaty  military  bases,  29.9  per  cent  favored  it,  37.5  per 
cent  opposed  it,  and  32.6  per  cent  said  they  did  not  know.  On 
the  question  of  military  units,  53.8  per  cent  favored,  27.6  per 
cent  opposed,  and  18.6  per  cent  didn’t  know.  Of  those  favoring, 
73.9  per  cent  stated  that  they  should  be  used  only  for  defense 
at  home,  18.5  per  cent  said  they  might  be  in  favor  of  shipping 
them  overseas,  and  7.6  per  cent  said  that  they  did  not  know. 
See  Asahi  Shimbun,  Nov.  15,  1950,  p.  i. 


This  did  not  reflect  “anti-Americanism”;  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  considerable  evidence  to  show 
that  Japanese  in  the  postwar  period  have  been 
strongly  “pro-American”  and  “anti-Russian.”*^  The 
central  issues  were  noninvolvement  and  inde¬ 
pendence. 

To  what  extent  the  march  of  events  in  Korea 
and  Dulles-Yoshida  conversations,  together  with 
other  developments,  have  caused  a  shift  and  a 
solidification  of  public  sentiment  is  uncertain. 
Some  sources  maintain  that  Japanese  public  opinion 
has  now  swung  heavily  to  the  support  of  both 
post-treaty  bases  and  limited  rearmament.^®  In 
view  of  the  major  issues  which  have  been  posed 
in  the  past,  however,  such  support,  even  if  existing 
at  present,  is  apt  to  be  qualified  and  tentative,  and 
substantial  opposition  is  almost  certain  to  remain. 
Fluctuations  of  Japanese  public  opinion  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  as  in  the  past,  are  very  much  within  the  realm 
of  possibility. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Japanese  are  launching 
their  new  ship  of  state  in  perilous  times.  Can 
Japanese  democracy,  now  weak  and  unsteady, 
survive  the  threats  of  authoritarianism  at  home 
and  abroad  ?  Can  it  exist  in  peace,  surmount  many 
grave  economic  and  political  problems,  and  thereby 
grow  in  total  stren^.?  To  these  questions  there 
are  at  present  no  certain  answers,  but  their  unfold¬ 
ing  will  spell  out  the  fate  of  modern  Japan. 

19.  A  poll  conducted  by  Yomiurt,  important  conservative 
newspaper,  on  Aug.  15,  1950  asked  the  question,  “What  nation 
do  you  like  best?”;  65.7  per  cent  picked  America,  16  per  cent 
picked  Russia.  The  statistics  on  “What  nation  do  you  hate 
most?”  were  Russia— 67.9  per  cent,  America — 1.6  per  cent.  The 
“pro-America”  increase  over  1949  in  terms  of  the  same  poll  was 
3.7  per  cent.  See  the  Nippon  Times,  Aug.  16,  1950,  p.  i.  A 
similar  poll  conducted  by  the  Asahi  Shimbun  revealed  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  ratios.  See  the  Asahi  Shimbun,  Nov.  18,  1950, 
p.  2. 

20.  A  survey  conducted  by  the  research  department  of  the 
Mmnichi  after  the  Dulles  visit  to  Japan  produced  the  following 
figures;  77,2  per  cent  of  those  interviewed  supported  American 
post-treaty  bases;  70.4  per  cent  favored  Japan  joining  a  collective 
security  pact;  63  per  cent  favored  rearming  for  self-defense. 
From  the  Nichi  Bei  Times,  March  3,  1951,  p.  1. 
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Notes  on  American  Policy  Toward  Japan 

BY  ROBERT  A.  SCALAPINO 


FUTURE  American  policy  toward  Japan  has  now 
taken  definite  shape.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Japan  to 
conduct  peace  treaty  negotiations,  Mr.  John  Foster 
Dulles  set  forth  certain  American  proposals  in  an 
important  speech  of  February  2,  1951  before  the 
American-Japan  Society. ‘  After  placing  on  Japan 
the  primary  responsibility  for  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  internal  violence,  Mr.  Dulles  offered 
American  aid  to  ward  off  external  aggression, 
pending  the  development  of  UN  international 
forces.  He  stressed  the  point  that  this  was  an  in¬ 
vitation,  not  a  command.  “Under  such  a  security 
program  as  we  have  outlined,  based  on  cooperation 
with  Japan  and  our  other  friends,  the  United 
States  would  sympathetically  consider  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  United  States  armed  forces  in  and  about 
Japan,  as  a  testimony  to  the  unity  between  our 
countries.”^ 

The  American  proposals  would  also  seem  to 
envisage  some  form  of  limited  rearmament.  While 
Dulles  stated  that  the  security  program  outlined 
did  not  require  “that  the  Japanese  nation  should 
become  militaristic  and  create  such  land,  sea  and 
naval  forces  as  tempted  Japan  down  the  road  to 
destruction,”  he  spoke  of  the  rights  of  “collective 
self-defense”  and  the  Japanese  responsibility  for 
retaining  at  home  a  protection  to  prevent  aggres¬ 
sion.^ 

This  program  has  already  secured  the  general 
acceptance  of  Premier  Yoshida  and  hence,  presum¬ 
ably,  of  the  dominant  Liberal  party.  Its  probable 
enactment,  however,  should  not  obscure  the  prob¬ 
lems  it  creates  and  the  risks  that  it  runs;  if  recog¬ 
nized,  these  may  at  least  be  mitigated  by  considered 
action.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  very  serious 
danger  of  splitting  Japan  wide  open  and  jeopardiz¬ 
ing  American  prestige  there.  Opposition  to  Ameri¬ 
can  post-treaty  bases  has  been  exceedingly  strong; 
it  most  certainly  does  not  come  from  the  Com¬ 
munists  alone,  and  it  may  indeed  reflect  majority 
opinion  in  Japan.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  promote 
the  idea  that  bases  decrease  the  chances  of  being 
involved  in  world  war  or  cause  no  interference 
with  national  independence.  In  this  general  con¬ 
nection  American  policy  as  now  formulated  also 
runs  the  grave  risk  of  so  alienating  the  Social 
Democrats  that  an  effective  program  of  American 
aid  to  Japanese  democracy  will  be  dependent  upon 
continued  conservative  victories  and  synonymous 
with  them.  An  alternative  risk  is  that  our  policy 
will  induce  a  segmentation  of  the  Social  Demo- 

1.  “Address  by  Tlie  Honorable  John  Foster  Dulles  before  the 
American-Japan  Society,  Tokyo,  Japan,  Friday,  Feb.  2,  1951,” 
Dept,  of  State  Press  Release  No.  81,  Feb.  2,  1951. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

3.  Ibid.,  pp.  3  and  4. 


crats,  abetting  an  unhealthy  polarization  of  power 
in  the  extreme  conservative  and,  possibly,  extreme 
leftist  groups. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  what  effect  this 
program  will  have  upon  the  rest  of  the  world, 
particularly  Asia.  If  Japan  takes  on  the  aspects  of 
a  military  power  either  through  its  own  efforts  or 
through  ours,  the  hostility  of  Asian  neutrals  to¬ 
ward  American  policy  in  the  Far  East  is  certain 
to  be  augmented  and  the  internal  unity  of  Com¬ 
munist  states  like  China  increased.  Whether  we 
can  develop  the  ideological  cohesion  so  desperately 
needed  in  Asia  through  a  program  such  as  that 
outlined  by  Mr.  Dulles  is  extremely  doubtful. 

Finally,  if  Japanese  rearmament  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  any  form,  its  potential  political  and 
economic  effects  internally  are  very  grave.  Five 
years  of  democratic  experimentation  superimposed 
upon  a  military  tradition  of  centuries  could  not 
wipe  out  the  past,  even  if  it  had  been  accompanied 
by  more  auspicous  conditions  than  was  the  case. 
There  is  already  great  skepticism  in  certain  Japa¬ 
nese  circles  about  the  real  extent  of  civil  liberties 
and  the  course  of  political  and  economic  trends. 
Even  many  of  the  conservatives  fear  the  return  of 
an  army.  It  will  require  the  greatest  caution  and 
wisdom  to  prevent  a  swift  debacle  of  Japan’s  em¬ 
bryonic  democratic  forms. 

In  the  final  analysis  no  American  policy  toward 
Japan  has  much  chance  qf  success  unless  it  stems 
from  certain  premises  posited  about  all  of  modern 
Asia.  These  dictate  that  Japan  can  be  our  best 
potential  ally  in  an  ideological  rather  than  a  mili¬ 
tary  sense.  As  a  partially  unwilling  military  ally, 
it  would  be  of  dubious  value  in  the  event  of  a 
global  war,  especially  because  of  the  Asian-wide 
repercussions  which  this  would  carry.  As  a  living 
symbol  of  the  Western  objectives  of  peace  and 
democracy,  however,  Japan  can  play  a  crucial  role. 
In  this  connection  our  aid  and  encouragement 
should  be  carried  out  by  techniques  which  per¬ 
mit  of  efficiency  and  success  and  yet  pay  homage 
to  the  basic  principles  of  independence  and  human 
rights  in  which  we  ourselves  believe.  We  are  now 
engaged  in  fierce  competition  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
at  the  level  of  both  ideology  and  techniques;  this 
fact  should  never  be  forgotten. 

Finally,  we  should  remember  that  political  de¬ 
mocracy  is  not  the  vested  interest  of  the  ultra¬ 
conservatives.  If  we  fail  to  compete  for  the  broad 
support  of  Asian  social  democrats,  we  shall  have 
given  the  Communists  their  greatest  victory  in  the 
Far  East,  and  one  from  which  we  may  not  be  able 
to  recover.  Will  we  recognize  this  before  it  is 
too  late.? 
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